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expected items as visits to public bath-houses, postage, and street cars, averaged half a ruble per month. The basic cause of low wages was the equally low productivity of labor. According to authoritative estimates, one thousand spindles in England were tended by three workers, in Russia by 16.6. Moreover, the "link with land," that is, the retention by industrial workers of an interest in the family farm, even though it tended to become less common with the sale of a large number of peasant holdings after 1906, was still a potent factor in keeping wages down.
Industrial expansion had a marked effect upon the flow of Russian foreign trade. Average annual exports increased from 698 million rubles in 1896-1900 to 941 million in 1901-1905, to 1,203 million in 1906-1910, and to 1,540 million in 1911-1913; average annual imports increased from 607 million rubles in 1896-1900 to 632 million in 1901-1905, to 910 million in 1906-1910, and to 1,239 million in 1911-1913. In 1913 Russian exports were valued at 1,520 million rubles and imports at 1,375 million. The bulk of the exports consisted of foodstuffs (55 per cent in 1911-1913) and raw materials and semi-manufactured goods (37 per cent), the share of manufactured goods (less than 6 per cent) and animal products (slightly more than 2 per cent) being relatively insignificant. In the first decade of the twentieth century wheat alone accounted for 48 per cent of the value of the export trade. The average yearly exports of grain rose from 442 million poods in 1891-1900 to 571 million in 1901-1905; these declined, because of agrarian disturbances, to 450 million poods in 1906-1908 but advanced to 672 million poods in 1911-1913. These average figures, however, tend to conceal the sharp fluctuation in the volume of grain exports from year to year. In 1904 Russia shipped to foreign markets 658 million poods of wheat, rye, barley, oats and maize; in 1907, 338 million; in 1910, 847 million; and in 1913, 647 million. In view of the dependence of Russia on grain exports to meet her international financial commitments, the ebb and flow of the grain trade was closely watched by the authorities. In April, 1914, Bark, the minister of finance, regretfully noted in the Duma that Russia's share in the grain imports of the principal consuming countries had declined from 25 per cent in 1908-4912 to 17 per cent in 1913. About 90 per cent of the grain trade went through the ports of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov.
It wfl! be tjpfcd that after 1905 imports increased more rapidly than exports* In 1913,47 per cent of imports consisted of raw materials and